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‘LOVE WILL FiND OUT A WAY,’ 
Old English Buliads. 


On Christmas day, in the year 1536, at the 
abbey church of St. Mary Ottery in Devon- 
shire, just as the bost was about to be elevated 
ashrill voice, which nevertheless appeared to 
be half suffocated with em tion, cried out from 
the gallery where tle mon is were sitting ‘1 
am a woman, and the abbot’s a villian.’ 

A great stir ensued inthe gallery. The abbot 
suddenly presented himsel/ in the front, holding 
a pale and frightened looking young man, one 
ofthe monks. He was himself much azitated, 
and addressed the congregation in the following 
words:—* The prayers o all good Christian} 
people are desired for 7". an apy soul gricv- | 
ously tormented wich fits. lunacy.’ The young | 
man was then carried out, and the service pro- | 
ceeded. | 

This cry,and the extraordinary cirenmstance | 
that followed it, excited great talk in the neigh- | 
bourhood. Neither the abbot aor his monks en- 

joyed the best reputation. ilis example bad un- | 
done the severity of his doctrine, for he would 
fain have had a monoply of his liccace, but was | 
forced to compromise the matier, and winks at | 
aparticipation, Hus propensity to the fair sex | 
in particular, was notorious: ‘The moment there? | 
fore the voice was heard in the charch, it was) 
believed to be that of a woman; though with | 
what face, or unler what pretext, she could | 
have been introduced among the reverend fa- | 
thers on such an occasion, could sot be conjec™! 
tured. On the other band, the person who haa | 
been brought foaward as necdine the prayers of | 
the laity (which made some of the veighbours 
very merry at the abbey’s expense’ was known | 
to every body in the village for a monk so af- 
flicted. He had never cried ont before, but 
that did not prove the impossibility of his hav 
ing now done it; and thouzh the voice sounded 
like a woman’s, there was no knowing how ag- 
ony might not have wrought it to that unnatu- 
ral pitch. 

Opinion was much divided on the subject. 
People did not know how to reconcile their own 
jarring speculations. Not so Lord Fitazwarren, 
& powerful nobleman, who had a seat in the 
neighbourhood, au! who was at variance with 
the abbot. A lone knowledge of the latter's 
character, and a dispute of equally Jong stand 

ing Tespecting sonic meadows that lay between 
ir domaias, inclined hin to believe the 
worst. Fle set his ageuis to work, and soon got 
formation cnonzh to excite attention to the 
mystery at court, thus gratifying himself in ev- 

Y way, for he at once indulged lits resent 
ment, pleased the kinz and his minister, who 
wished for this kind of information beyond ali 
others, and indulged ia certain visions, pot onl) 





respecting meadows, but their abutments 
which turned out to be weil fuunded,. 

All that his lordsbip had yet discovered, was 
that there was actually a female in the monas- 
tery. The monks denied that she had been 
brought there by the abbot’s connivance, or 
by anv body’s, and said that abeavy punish 
ment would falion herthead. They protested, 
that this fernale had nothing to do with the cry 
in the church, that the imagination of the in- 
valid had been disturbed by a knowledge of 
her being among them, and that a due account 
of her and ber intrusion into the abbey, would 
be given to the parishiereis. Meanwhile, she 
was under close cr .unetment in the house of a 
man who workcd sor the monastery; which was 
true. Somet'ung was added about officious and 
meddling persons, jealous of the popularity of 
the church, and an artful appeal was made from 
the puipit—to the interests of the parishioners, 


| who, in fact, were not sorry to Jet the abbot 


coulinue ina reasonable course of scandal, 
provided Le distributed hic usual quantity of 


| alins, gave as much goud work to the labour 


ers, and con!inued to I< t certain tenements at 
their singularly low rent: offices of charity, in 
which he ad shewa great syimptons of beconm- 
ing zealous. 

fhe monks were right in their allegation 
respecting the mode in which the fernale Lad 
come among them. It was her own doiff~. She 
had offered herself, in boy’s clothes, as an in- 
mate of the monastery on any terins, and with a 
view to enter on a noviciate, and nobody till cf 
late, had seen that she was any other than she 
pretended. !t was cbserved, at the same time 
that the monks who gave this informatiou, and 
who would sometimes offer it before it was ask- 
ed, wree always the same men, consisting of but 
two or three out of the whole number,. The 
porter was one, but the rest were generally lui- 
tering about the gate. None of tne others were 
to beseen. A young monk in particular, very 
popular on account of the sweetness and pen- 
sivencss of his manners was never to be met 
with. 

The followimg history ullimately transpired 
We shal! relate it in its order up to the period 
before us, and then go on with what took plave 
in consequence of the cry in the church. 

Francis Periam wes younger son of a good 
family at Kirton in Devonsnire. He was de- 
signed for the church, but the intention was 
dropped, on account of a fortune left him, 
However, the church was unwilling to let him 
go. He was kept much at home, under the 
eye of his mother, and of the priest who edu 
cated him; but his nature being lively and san- 
guine, the first thing he did on entering the 


first young lady hebad conversed with, an: 














the first conversation made bim her jrisones. 


The mother was very angry at first, and gave 
the object of his passion a variety of ill names; 
but finding that she was of good birth and had 
a considerable fortune, her opinion changed. 
it was agreed, that nothing better could have 
happened for the family of the Periams, provi- 
ded a due regard for the church could be main- 
tained for the progeny to come. But a new 
obstacle occurred. The Jady would not have 
the lover. She was’a haugity beauty, proud 
of a fortune twice as arge as his, and resolved 
to marry nothing under a titie. Francis was 
struck to the heart. His first taste of the world 
had been very sweet, he was pleased with eve- 
ry bocy and every thing; the lady, who with all 
her pride was a coquet, had encouraged his ad- 
vances, he was good and unsuspecting, and 
conld not suddenly awake to the knowledge 
that there were dispositions, less kind aod hon- 
curable than his own, in persons of his ewn 
age, without a surprise the most afilictiog. The 
priest, who had acknowledged the expediency 
| of the match, because be could not help it, now 
| took advantage of his sorrow to press him on the 
| nothingness of the world. Francis admitted 
what he said,but with the bumility and patience 
and not without the hopes of a luver, held it his 
duiy nevertheless to see if he could not turn 
the leart of a beauty, who thought too much of 
the pride of the eyes. He persevered in his suit 
for two years. At length meeting with Do en- 
couragement, nor even with incivility, which 
might have rendered him more submissive, or 
awakened his resentment, he withdrew in 
nopeless patience from the world, and buried 
himself in the monastery of St. Mary Ottery. 

‘ First loves,’ quoth the Journal, at this part 
of the narrative, ‘are things nobly jeered at 
aud flouted, but in good truth they do colour 
and concern the lives of honest gentleman, 
more than such pleasant companions wot of; 
and methinks, the true method of dealing with 
well disposed youth, be neither to make too 
light of such matters, nor withal to carry an 
over sour and formal countenance of restraint, 
but to deal irankly and lonestly with honest 
minds, aud show them rather what sort of wo- 
men would be a blessing and comfort to their 
days. Here was a young gentleman, as the bis- 
tory will show, who bad, he been plainly gui- 
ded as to what natures it were to his profit to 
love, and put handsomely in the way of them, 
instead of being admonished by a silly woman, 
and a knovish Roman ;riest not to love at all, 
would have escaped years of duleful suffering, 
besides great peril to his soul’s health among 
those nestilent friars.’ The writer adds a curi- 
lrious remark. * Note,’ said he, * that young 
waen which have grown up with sisters;are less 
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THE SOUVENIR. 





and girlish weakness more freely in their own 
homes, and before they arrive at women’s ¢s- 
tate, than when they dress up their behaviour 
like their bodics, for them that know them not 
the which experience rendereth the young 
man their brother marvellously cautelous and 
acute, when he cometh tu bethiak himself ofa 
wife, for in other women he seeth other men’s 
sisters; whereas the poor youth who wanteth 


thing, but who he was aud the name of one othb- 
er person. Brother Thomas could discover uo- 
thing. 

The abbot, who most likely was of opinion 
that there must be more vice than virtue in 
this concealment, determined to try what a 
younger companion could effect. For this pur- 
pose, he gave him in charge to Francis Periam 
now celebrated for his picty under the came 





that help to feminclogy, beholdeth none but 
Queen Helens and the ladies of Amadis de 


Father Edmund. He could not make use of the 
Father as aspy. Convinced by many circum- 


Gaul; and so taking any painted face for an | stances that he was honest, and equally con 
aungell, fiadeth, peradventure to his despair |vinced that honesty and wisdom never went 


that be hath bound himself to a veray div- 
ell.” 

It was about three years after the entrance 
of Francis into the monastery, that a stripiing 
of a‘ tender age, and apparently brought up 
with delicacy, presented himself at the abbey 
gate, and begged to be adinitted as an inmate 
under any circumstances. The vaguencss and 
earnestuess of his request made the abbot sus- 
pect him to be a runaway youth, who was to be 
sent back to his parents; but although the Jit- 
tle stranger, with great firmness aud gentleness, 
declined giving au account of himself, yet 
upon his repeated protestations that he was no 
such person, joined to a look of singular inno- 
cence and distress and au asservation that he 
should die in the neighbourhood if they reject 
ed him, the abbot was induced to give him ad- 
mission for a time, hoping that bis family would 
not be long before they discovered him. The 
reverend father was willing to amuse himself 
meantime with endeaveuring to discover his 
secret, and looked for bhononr and advantage 
in the end from those who came to claim bim. 
The youth was clad as a lay brother, and given 
the office of censor boy in the chapel, where 
his beauty rendered him an object of admira- | 
tion. * Little William;’ said the abbot in the 
boy’s hearing, to a favourite monk, ‘ wanteth 
nothing save the being a woman to be an an 
gel. Verily, as | turned upon him the other day 


together, he must have expected to get the se- 
| cret out of Ins simplicity unless indeed his spec- 
ulations went farther: Its thought, that suspi- 
cions of some sort were excited im his mind by 
the manner in which the buy received intelh- 
gence of his new associate. * You know him?’ 
said the abbot. ‘ He is known to every ove,’ 
said the youth, blushing deeply: ‘1 fear me, | 
shall make but a sorry companion for one o! 
excellence.’"—! He knows you, peradventure?’ 
resumed the abbot.—* That 1 warrant he does 
not,’ said the boy; * he is the last—I mean that 
in my own country—l will attend him, my lord 
with all fitting reverence.’ ‘The abbot sent him 
immediately to Father Edmund, aud then di 

rected lis familiar to keep a strict eye upon 
them both. 

Father Edmund, though as honest as the ab- 
bot thought him, was not quite so devoted to 
his profession. A residence of three years in the 
monastery had shocked bim by discovering, 
that monks were neither such holy people, nor 
himself so inveterate a lover, as he supposed. 
He found his thoughts wandering towards a 


with sensibility. 
ber even a clever saying that was her own, or 
a tender speech which hcr manners to every 








whereas he knelt with the ceaser, I started for 
my sins, his visage and pretty seeming looked | 
so heavenly ainilst the sweet odour, 
brother Tiiomas? What thinkest thou Aaron 
would have said to such a lip at his beard,with 
a woman toit’? Brother Thomas, who had not 
drunk so much as my lord abbot, bowed with 
an air of piety, and answered that the holiest of 
men would have been pleased to see the en- 
couraging manner in which it pleased his lord- 
ship to speak of youth and simplicity. Little 
William was rather surprised at the manner in 
which youth and simplicity were encouraged, 
but he looked down, and threw into his coun 


Hey, | used to™pinch on the ear till it barked. 


body had not contradicted. 
that he had once envied a litthedog, which she 
The 
trick now appeared to lin cruel and unfemi- 
nine. His eyes were opened to the rash action 
he had been guilty of indevoting himself to a 
religious life, and there was nothing in the mon- 
astery to reconcile it. He saw plainly, that 





monk with a very soft effeminate voice, whom 
he knew to be as great a knave as any in the 
house. fle tried to assimilate the tones of this 
wan with those of the female chorister, and to 
persuade himself, that all such voices were 
hypocritical. 

Jt was at this period that William was intro. 
duced to bis new friend: He was received with 
a cordiality, which he did pot seem to return, 
And yet he appeared happy. It is only bashful 
ness, thought the other, gazing with admira- 
tion ou his beautiful, glowing face, which he 
thought he had seen before. When he hearg 
his voice, he started. ‘ Have you no kindred 
|hereabouts, my gentle boy?’ asked the friar 
: Yes,’ answered the boy, thrown off his guard 
| by his new acquaintance: * yes indeed,—no,— 
lI mean to say, | surely bave, but she is retired 
from the world”—‘In the nunnery?’—* Yes, 
father, in the nunnery, She has had many{mis- 
fortunes.’—* Poor soul!’ ejaculated the other, 
‘and so young!’—' Not so very young,” said 
William, ‘ about three and forty.’ Father Ed- 
mund could not help smiling at his mistake: 
Another cheat! thought he, another imposture? 
— So my little friend,’ he resumed, * and what 
misfortunes have been bard with you, that you 
thus come among us at so tender an age?’ The 
boy blushed like scarlet. He replied with great 
humility, that he knew of none except the vain 
world itself. * And how has the world proved 
itself vain to thee?’ asked the frar, in atooeas 
if he could not take the observation for se- 
rious. ‘It has sadly hurt those wher I love,, 
replied the youth, dropping the last word as 
ifhe could hardly speak it. The tears came 








}le called to mind | 


into the eyes of Father Edmund, to find 60 


gentle and plaintive voice, which he heard | much tenderness in a hoy. He resolved not 
sometimes among the nuns of a neighbouring |to press tou soon upon the history of one whe 
choir. He began to recollect that his mistress’s | Was Capable of such refinement: 

voice was harsh, and her face not much gifted | 
He tried in vain to remem- | 


|THE OLD SEAMAN, A SKETCII FROM 


{To be Continued) 





NATURE, 


Tlikeasailor. He is the oldest boy that 


| wears a jacket ;—frank, generous, playful, and 


somewhat pugnacious. Not that be will fight 


|for nothing,— but he will battle for glory, for 


that is bike a ship’s name: or, if men wear 


| wooden shoes, he will drub them for it, though 
jhe should get a leg made of the same leather. 


some of the inhabitants, the superior included, | Talk of our ‘* Wives and Liberties,’—he will 


were licentious men of the world, one or two | 


fanatical and morose; and the remainder a knot 


| French prison. 


fight for * Doll of Wapping,” and get intoa 
But for laurel —or wreaths of 


of grown children, full of petty jealousies, and |it,—he would wia rolls of pigtail: and as for 
tormented with the misery of not knowing how | palms—* Palman qui meruit ferat,’’—he has 


to pass their time, for this was a monastery in |lost Lis hand and the palin with it. Immortali- 


tenance as vague au expression as terror would | which no handicraft occupation was permitted. |ty is not his aim: he is a Dryad up to the knees, 
allow. More than one ciscumstance had terri- | Our poor brother was now in danger of becom- | and, so far, he did not die like ‘all flesh.” 


fied him since he came, to the abbey. The in- 
mates at all Lours, did not appear to consist en- 
tirely of men. Young as he was, he observed 
more than was suspected. The abbot took him 
to be eleveo or twelve at most, but the truth 
was, he was a good twenty. 

Our reverend father,in order to worm his 
secret out of him (for gossiping always went a 
great way in religious houses) consigned him 
to the care ofa hypocrite of a fellow, the above 
mentioued brother Thomas, who to unsuspect- 
ing eyes could put on all the appearance of 
sanclily. But the reserve ofiunocence is often 
amatch for the greatest cunning. William’s 
companion instructed him in the rules ef a con- 
vent, in the duties of a religious life, and io the 
veneration and cunfidence which those who as- 
pire to lead it (as he always expressed his anx- 
iety to do) owed to their superior. The stran- 
ger listened with good faith, and with a resolu- 
tion, when the lime came, to confess every 


| licentious or morose himself. His sincerity aid- | Gout, or cramp, or rheurnatism, what are they 
ed by the gentle voice of the nun, interfered, | to him?—he is a Steic as far as the timber goes. 
and rendered him a shame to the convent, and | Wooded, but not watered,—for he hates grog, 
the love and admiration of the villagers. A little|except for the liquor that is in it. He looke 
ambition mingled with bis virtue. He thought |like a human peg-top: you might spin him witb 
what a reverend and graceful thing&the office |a coil of cable. Talk of your improved roller 
of abbot might be made, and lent an ear that |and drilling machines, and sowing machines,— 
alarmed him to every account of what was|he is the best dibble of potatoes—but that will 
passing in the world. The abbot of St. Mary|soon enough be discovered of him when he 
.Vttery was a lord of parliament. Father Ed-| comes to his parish. One of his arms too is @ 
mund might become a lord of parliament, and | fin: and he has lost an eye. It is the starboard 
the whole Christian world be the better fur| one, and looks as if it had the wind in it— butit 
his exerfions. Meanwhile he grew pale and | was blown out with gunpowder. He was io 
thin, and one sort of melancholy was substitu-| the Spitfire, off Cape Cod, when she took fire 
ted for another. The nun’s voice irritated his|in the gun-room, and flew up like a rocket! 
curiosity. He thought, if be could but see her, | He went aloft almost to his cherub, and wheo 
that the face might turn out to be a puor one; | he came down again he was half dead and half 
and he had done with mere faces for ever. Alas! | blind: one window, as he said, was as dark 26 
thought he, and with voices too! No gentle} night;—but he makes light of it. Alli his be 
voice must ever talk with me! No heart be | reavements—eye, arm, leg,—are trifles to him: 
made happy by Father Edmund? There wasa one, indeed, is a standing jest. He often take 
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off his wooden leg. Diogenes was nothing to 
him as a philosopher; he is proud even of 
his misfortunes. Whilst others bewail their 
scratches, and plaister their razor cuts, he 
throws open his blue jacket, and shows the 
deep furrowed scars, and exclaims, “ talk not 
of seams!” 

Tosee an old seaman is tosee aman. An 
old soldier in the comparison, looks like an old 
woman—perhaps, because his uniform is red 
like her cloak. Bata sailor has fought with 
more adversaries—the fire of the foe—the ice 
of the North Pole—the struggle of the wisds— 
and the assault of the wild waters. The ele- 
ments are his playmates, and his home is the 
wide sea. ‘ Heis,” says Sir T. Overbury, ‘a 
pitcht piece of reason calkt and tackled, and 
only studied to dispute with tempests.??> He 
has encountered shrieking hurricanes, billows, 
like mountains with the white sheep atop, and 


pers, and royal, and stud-sails. is to fancy one 
of those lady ships, who from Trojan galleys 
were changed into sea-nymphs: 


ne walls the waters like a thing of life, 
And seems to dare the elements to strife. 


For all that he has endured, our mariner has 
only been made a gunner’s mate; but * one 
inan is born with a silver spoon in his mouth, 
and another with a wooden ladle.” Poor Bull 
was not a spoon-bill. Ie was brought up to 
the sea; for he was born on board the ship, 
cradled on the ocean, schooled in the fleet, and 
should have married a mermaid; but, as the 
tale goes, she jilted him, and he took up with 
Nancy Dawson, with whorn he fell in love be- 
cause she was so like the ship’s figure-head. 
At twelve years old he was wrecked in the 
\gamemnon: at fourteen he was takeo in the 








rocks like the doorposts of death: he has cir 
cumvented the quicksand, and been too cun- 
ning for the deep! wind, wave, rock, showers 


Venzeur; and at thirty he was blown up in the 
Spitfire. What a sea-fortune! But he never 
quarretled with his profession, nor, as his good 
of shot, bayonet and cutlass; he has withstood | Mother sometines advised him, threw up the 
them all, either by force or skill. What a fine | %¢4 He was never sick of it. At last, in the 
flesh and blood trophy—(and some wood to p=! engagement off Trafalgar, under the immorta! 
is he of various victory! The roaring sea, the| Nelson, he lost his arm by a shot; but, binding 
howling gale, the thundering cannon, his old} '{ up, be persisted upon remaining upon deck, 
adversaries, sing his triumph overthem. What if it were only, as he sald, to have satisfaction 
has he not braved and endured? We“ love him| for it—the next broadside carried away bot! 
for the dangers he has passed;” as the gentle | is legs. He was then grafied. Now he is 
Desdemona loved her husband, the Moor, the | ancient and quite grey, but he will not confes- 
more he recouated of his perils. He can talk! toage: “it is throush going to the North Pole.” 
too of — |e says, ‘for there the hares turn white in 
jwioter.” Such a fragment as he would be a 

Rough quarries, rocks, and hills whose heads} fit inmate of the noble hospital at Greenwich— 
bat he isan out pensioner, and wanders through 
jthe country; he preferred it. It was at a 
‘farmhouse in Berkshire that I met with him, 
and learned these snatches of his history. The 
dogs barked as they will do at a beggar; the 
people of the house said ‘* There comes old 
A good lie, to do him justice, is no labour to} Bill!” and in came this ancient Marinere, 
him: but on the other band he is freely credu-| thrusting a fistful of ballads before him. He 
lous. It was he who saw the man huoted by | stumped in with a fine smiling assurance, and 
devils into Vesuvius, or tna, as it is written| heaving his old glazed hat into the middle of 
and witnessed upon oath in his log-book. Tell| the floor, took possession of a low elbow-chair 
him that sparrows may be caught with salt | by the fire. His old bronzed forehead was 
upon their tails, and he will believe yon; for! rugged aod weather-beaten like a rock, and 
he knows that cod fish are so taken. He has| (he white hair sprinkled over it like the foam 
a great faith in the Kraken. If you will credit | of his own ocean. A lean puckered eyelid 
him, he has hooked one larger than the sea‘s! seemed to squeeze the light out again from one 
bottom, with the best bower anchor; and he has} litle grey twinkling eye; but the other was 
seen the sea-serpent and the Mermaid. 





touch heav’u— 
And of the cannibals that each other eat, 
The Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders. 


at least of his wonders he can show you: he has| 
a flying fish in his chest, and a young dolphin— | 
besides cockroaches, which eat up one’s linen | 
in the West Indies; but the blue shark he has 


Some | blank. 


His face was red, and cured by the 
salt sea air, “and warranted to Keep in any 
climate,” but his cheeks were thin, and his 
nose end chin sharp and prominent. Still he 
smiled, and seemed to wear a happy heart that 





given toa friend. ‘The green parrot toohe has! had never been among breakers; and he sang 
parted with, but with more kindness than dis- | one of his old sea songs with a firm jolly voice. 
cretion; for he sent it (o an old aurt, and she| He only wanted more rum and tobacco to set 
was pleased at the gift; but the bird, it turned! the world at defiance; aod he thought it bard 
out, blasphemed, and she was still more shocks-| he could not have them. ‘+ Have you no pa- 
edatthe giver. It is worth one ear to listen to} rish?” asked the farmer, who was himself an 
him when, with these marvels, he talks over| overseer. * Parish!—aye to be sure I have,” 
his voyages, his enzarements, his adventures, | said the old tar, ‘ every man has his parish— 
and, above all his resideace amongst the sava- | but no one likes to go to it that has got his 
ges; and how he made Christians of them-—and | limbs, thank God, and can go about picking up 
some of them, as ie says, d—d good ones too!| where he pleases.” ‘ But they will relieve 
On this matter he is frequent; won to it, per-| you.” ‘ Aye, aye, T know that,” said the 
haps, by the remembrance of the flattering | sailor, shaking his head; ** they offered me as 
court paid him by the great king, Eea Tooa, | good as eight shillings a week if | wonld give 
and the pearly smiles of the black Princesses. |’em up my pension, and go into their House of 

nly on one subject is he more eloquent:—his| Correction, but I lied my liberties better.” 
Ship! There he luxuriates: there he talks poe-|** But you would at least have a house over 
try! It is a doubt whether he could describe his| you: aod as much soup and gruel”—** Soup and 
Mistress better. She sits upon the spray—jgruel,” said the old man, with a brisk volley 
speaking pastorally—like a bird. She is the| of oaths; “soup and gruel!—what! aman here 
fleetest of the fleet. Tacking, or close-hauled,| that has fought for his king and country, and 
orunder bare poles, there is none can compare | lost his precious limbs, and has ate beef and 
with her. To see her in full dress, skyscra- biscuit, to be fed upon pap and spoon victuals! 


} 








No, dainme—but come hand us over a drop of 
that beer to sop my crust in.” ° 
Lond. Mag. 





VARiETY. 





The Big Tree —The great Welnut Tree 
which was exhibited at Philadelphia, has, it 
appears by the London papers; arrived ia that 
city. The London Literary Gazette says that 
a calculation has been made, by which it is 
ascertained that this tree would contain, on 
shelves projecting not more than six inches, 
three thousand volumes. 


Royal Tenderness. —The Emperor of China 
evinces a fatherly and considerate care for the 
lives of his subjects. He censures the sheriffs 
for strangling the wrong subjects by mistake, 
and requests them not to do so in future, 


Population and Generation —Father Peters, 
the Jesuit, calculated that in 208 years, four 
men might have 258,719,000.000 of descend- 
ants. Enough to people many such worlds as 
ours. Sir W. Blackstone shows, that in twenty 
generations, every man actually has 1,048,576 
ancestors. 

Newsprpers.—The number of newspapers 
published in the United States in $775, was 37; 
iu 1810, 358; at the present time 857. 

Amusement and Literature—The following 
is one of the many amusements of cur country 
editorial friends. — Tie Master’s written in- 
structious to spell write, right.—I hold a right 
to write to you John Wright, that you do not 
write wright, rigbt when you write ft wright. 

You must not write wrile; wright, neither 
must you write it 77zh¢—nor even should write 
it rite. To write write, right, you must write it 
write. If you are a good write, you will write 
write, which will be right, so if yon wish to 
to write the word rite, right, yon must neither 
write 4) wright. write nor right. The sense is 
known by spelling it mght—1 will give you an 
example Jolin Wrigh, | write, you are right, 
he is a wright, we havea right, they have a 
rite. { have bere spelt it all right’ Now John 
Wright write write right. 

Infint Corse —If any object which impres- 
ses the mind with solemn sadness, can at the 
same time, infuse the pensive charm of melan- 
choly pleasure, it is the innocent and beautiful 
corse of an infant. When the chill of death has 
stilled the pulse of life, and the countenance, 
which had been changed by disease and dis- 
torted by distresss has resumed its native pla- 
cid sweetness—then to gaze upon the lovely 
features, though cold in death, is a sight too 
touching and beautiful, not to awaken all the 
tender emotions of the heart and soul. 

The fair forehead, adorned with a few little 
curls of soft and elegant hair—the cheeks 
though no longer suffused with the glow of 
health, yet more beautiful than the most per- 
fect production of statuary—the lips, that pars 
ted so sweetly in life, with a little tinge of the 
coral still remaining, looking as though they 
yet might speak—the neck and shoulders, of 
delicate whiteness and finished symmetry—the 
litue hands and arms. more beautiful in death 
than life, crossed on the bosom that has ceased 
to beat—who can behold such an assemblage 
of loveliness, without being softened down into 
tenderness, and freely bestowing (he cousecra- 
ting tear of affection and humanity? 

The rose is more beautiful when its petals 
are but partially disclosed, than when expanded 
to their greatest extent, so the beauties of in- 
fancy, checked in the r unfolding, are lovely in 
death.—Nunlucket Injq. 
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EXTRACT FROM A JOURNAL OF AN 
EXCURSION FROM MONTREAL TO 
£T. ANDREWS. : 


We were now sailing 01 the Lake of the Two 
Mountains, here twenty five miles broad, the 
waves as soot! and polished as a mirror, and 
gemmed with inaumerable green islands. The 
shores were in many places bold and finely 
wooded, and little flourishing settlements fre- 
quently burst upon the eye, crowned by a glit- 
teriog spire, and surrounded by luxuriant and 
well cultivated farms, while the western hori- 
zon was bounded by a range uf highlands some- 
times swelling into what in this level countrys 
are termed mountains. An Indian village of 
considerable extent tad long been in view, and 
we approached it just where the waters again 
narrowed into the channel of the Ottawa. A 
few canoes were lightly skimming the wavcs, 
navigated by Indians and squaws, in their fan- 
tastic dresses, andin one of these little barks, 
Judge Macdonald recognised Big Tom, a no- 
ted chief, preeminent!y distinguished by the 
superior splendour, of his tinsel gewgaws, and 
the number of red feathers which decorated his 
head. 

These villages for there are two, separated 
only by the church, are ishabited by rival 
tribes, the Algonquins and Six Nations. Tue 
Jatter were formerly the most powerful tribe 
in North America, and are stil! lords of the 
soil as far as the eye can reach, retaining as 
bunting grounds all the immense trazts cf for- 
est skirting the borders of the lake and river, 
possessions which are guaranteed to them by 
the laws of the country. They spend their 

. summers principally in roving expeditions, and 
return with the cold weather to enjoy the 

« fruiis of their labours. The Algonquins were a 
strange tribe from the banks of the Hudson, 
who came and took up their residence ia the 
neighbourhood of the Six Nations. They were 
viewed with aversion and distrust by their pow- 
erful rivals, and frequent fends and skirmishe< 
took place between them. At length a deeper 
cause rooted the hatred which existed between 
them. It happened that six bold young chiefs 
of the Six Nations set of upon a hunting ex- 
pedition, in pursuit of some peculiarly obnox 
ious animal, that had committed great depre- 
dations on their territory ; but after several days 
they returned, disappointed and unsuccessful 
from the chase. Six young men of the Algon- 
quins, animated by a spirit of e:ulation and 
adventure, and hoping far better success, then 
went privately off, in the same pursuit. They 
proved victorious, and were returning in tri- 
umph with the spoils ofthe enemy, when their 
rivals.jealous of the renowa they would acquire 
and mortified at their own defeat, treacherous- 
ly waylaid, and murdered them: The relatives 
of the unfortunate Algonquins wese too feeble 
to revenge their death by declaring open war 
against their formidable neighbours, but the 
igjury was never forgotten, and they embra- 
ced every oppurtunity toannoy and harass their 
treacherous foe, when they could do it with 
impunity. It is many years since this event bap- 
pened; but it has not yet been forgotten or fur- 
given by the Algonquins. They, however,from 
political motives doubtless, live, in geucral, 
peaceably, withthe Six Nations, anb even oc- 
casionally intermarry. The village belonging 
to the latter tribe is extensive and ancient. It 
was flourishing even so far back as 1611, when 
Monsieur Champlain penetrated into the coun- 
try. That occupied by the Algonquins was first 
visible tous. We admired its neatness, the re- 
gularity of its houses, many of them two sto- 
ries high, with steep red roofs, and the white 
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nansioa of the chief, situated on a smooth 
creen turf, apart fro:n the others, and surround- 
ad by stately forest trees. We were told to 
suspend our admiratioa till we saw the rival 
village; and, when opposite the church, a cen- 
tral point, which commanded a fine view o! 
both, we were forced to acknowledge, that il 
indeed exhibited morcs of opulence and taste 
‘hat would have honoured a state cf refined ci 
vilization. 

The tout ensemd/e was truly beauti‘ul. We 
were not sufficiently near to distinguish objects 
minutely; and the distance, while it heightened 

he illusions of fancy, concealed all the blem- 
ishes, and disclosed only the interesting out- 
lines of the picture. ‘The church is a larze 
stone building, well proportioned, and, as usua! 
in Canada, ornamented with a tin covered 
spire, surmounted by across. Adjoinivg it, on 
each sidc, is a commodious range of houses, 
also of stone, inhabited by the priests of the 
respective tries; and, in front of the whole, a 
noble avenue of elms stretches for a considera- 
ble distance along the bank of the river. It 
was a holiday; and, as we sailed slowly past, 
we observed a processivn of priests in their 
black dJowing Yobes, followed by a multitude of 
indians, men and women, tricked out in feath- 
ers and glittering ornaments, with dark blank 
ets wrapped, like cloaks, about them; each 
hostile tribe walising with solemn steps, be- 
aeath the deep shadow of the trees, to meet 
and throw aside their animosities, and engage 
together in the imposing ceremonies of their 
relizion. It was a picturesque and novel sight; 
more like a dream of encbantment, than any 
thing I ever witoessel. We gazed till each 
dusky figure had disappeared from view, and 
the sound of the vesper bell mingled its last 
swect note with the rippling of the waves. 

Around the village were rich pastures, fields 
of grain and Indian corn; and beyond it ruse a 
thickly wooded hill of considerable height and 
extent, crowned by asmall white chapel, which 
is distinctly seen from a great cistance. It 
was placed there in commemoration of the 


Passion of our Saviour, and there are two of! 


still smaller size, on the declivities of the hill. 
Every year great multitudes of Catholics, for 
they are not appropriated exclusively to Indian 


worshippers, walk to them in procession,and | 


celebrate high mass and other offices of their 
religion. 

At length we came once more within view 
of the island of Montreal, and hailed as we 
would have done the familiar features of a 
friend, its green mountains and cultivated 
plains, its substantial farm houses, ard pretty 
country seats and villas. Our companion point- 
ed out tous an object of peculiar interest to 
our national feelings. It was a dilapidated 
windmill, and the grassy remains of a fort 
which had fallen into the possessiun of our gal- 
lant General Mantgomery, when be captured 
the island, and, near by, the ruins of a house 
which he took by assault. The house, it seems, 
was the residence of a private French gentle- 
man, but fortified to secure it from the depre- 
dations of the Indians. The general bad pe- 
remptory orders to sieze upon every fortified 
place, and, of course, though with reluctance, 
felt compelled to take possession of this, which 
yielded without resistance. Fortunately for 
the traveller, who loves to find traces of other 
times, and identify them with natural scenery, 
it has never been rebuilt. It stands alone in a 
peculiarly romantic spot, half buried in the 
foliage of gigantic trees. I should say the walls 
stand; for scarcely any thing: else remains ef 
whatit was, They are of stone, but fast crum- 
bling away, and fringed with moss and lichens; 





and the aper.ures, where once were windows, 
are twived with ivy, which curis and wreathes 
itself fantastically over the gray and shattered 
buildiog. It was a beautiful object, and might 
have harmonized well with the landscapes of 
an older country, 1 had never before seen 
lany thing which could at all realize the ideas | 
| have conecived of those European ruins which 
|have so often charmed my imagination, and | 
eazed upon it till its faintest outline had melteg 
away in the distance. 

About sunset we approached the St. Ann 
rapids; we had been watching with interest 
the graduclly increasing rapidity of the current; 
and, Jong before we reached them, the tremen. 
| ous roaring of the waters burst upon our ears, 
\ll was baste and preparation. ‘Tbe sails were 
lowered, and the Canadian boatmen set up that 
hideous shouting and hallooing from one side of 
|} the vessel to the other, which is alwaysa pre- 
|lude to any season of peculiar danger or diff- 
culty. The water now began to foam, and 
dash, and break with violence over the rocks, 
The captain who seemed rather stupid, wore 
jan uncommonly anxious look, which attracted 
|my notice, and | asked him if he had never 
| been over the rapids before. Me replied, that 
lit was the first time he had ever commanded 
lithe boat, but he had often swiled on the river, 
land knew the course. Could my heart have 
| been appalled in the midst of so grand and beau 
\tiful a scene, his ignorance might have occa. 
| sioned me some alarm, particularly as I learned 
\that many of the crew were likewise strangers; 
but every thing was so exciting and magnificent 
about me, that my whole attention was absorb- 
ed, and | was anxious to conceal the circum. 
stance from my companions, who discovered a 
slight uneasiness, and proposed going on shore; 
a plan I had no wish to adopt. Tlowever, we 
safely passed the rapids; the boat plunged, and 
for an instant almost sunk in the waves that 
curled and dashed areund her. Every tongue 
was silent, and never did I experience a sensa- 
tion of such mingled awe and delight. We 
llooked back upon the fearful pitch, with emo. 
tions which it is impossible to describe. The 
angry element, bathed in the rich crimson of 
ihe setling sun, was lashing itself to fury, and 
in the midst of the most frightful breakers, ap- 
peared a little bark canoe, whose progress we 
watched with intense interest. One moment 
it rode triumphantly on the summit of a foaming 
billow, the next sunk zlmost from view, appa- 
rently too fragile to withstand the overwhelm 
ling torrent. But it bravely weathered the 
host of dangers which beset it, and, shooting 
swiftly past us, soon left our more sluggish 
vessel far behind. We were now passing tho 
pretty viliage of St. Ann’‘s. Its church, stand- 
ing on a little promontory, extending into the 
rapids, was a most pleasing object, a beacon in 
the midst of rocks and dangers. Just at this 
time, the wind again subsided, and Je't us totally 
becalmed. Nicht was fast approaching, and 
we began to grow impatient; for we had enter- 
ed the St. Lawrence, at the end of the island, 
and froin thence to La Chive its navigation is 
rather difficult. The captain, we were now 
convinced, knew little of it, as in confirmation 
of our previous suspicions, Miss heard the 
Judge say to him, just afier we passed the 
rapids, ‘Why did you come over that steep 
pitch? It was not the right channel.’ To which 
he replied, ‘It was the helmsman’s fault; he 
had never been over before. and knew nothing 
about it.? Many of the sailors also were half 
intoxicated; they had amused themselves, 
during the calin in the morning, with drinking 
perpetually, and bad become noisy and rude, 
aud were unwilling to use their oars. 
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At the foot of the rapids, Judge Macdonald | their roar. We afterwards found that stonter 
showed us the spot where a most dreadful acci-| hearts among us, had entertained the same 
dent happened in the spring. Mr. and Mrs.\fear. About midnight, however, we entered 
H—, with three children and three female | ihe desired baven and ina few minutes were 
servants, were passing down the river, on their | comfortably established for the night in a neat 
way to Quebec. They landed, and walled |tavern. We rose atsix the next morning, and 
past the rapids; but as the children complained | after a pleasant ride of nine miles, reached the 
of fatigue, returned to the boat too soon, and| good and loyal city of Montreal with keen ap: | 
were but a few yards from the shore, when one | petites for breakfast. Our friends had all arri-| 
of the boatmen, who was intoxicated, by an|ved on the preceeding eveniog, and we soon | 
unskilfal use of the oar created an eddy which | after met to discuss our various adventures. 
tipped the canoe on one side. This alarmed 
the servants, who instea! of remaining quiet, 
yose suddenly up, and by their imprudence 
completely overset the boat. Mr. H-, who was 
an excellent swimmer, seized one of the chil- 














THE MINUTENESS OF ATOMS. 


The following facts will excite astonishment | 
in those who are not accustomed to iavestigate | 
dren but a wave washed it instanily from his ge rn rold to leaves so 
arms. He remained in the water a long time, | thin, that two hundred and eighty two thousand | 
vainly searching for the remainder of his family, | just be laid upon each other to produce the | 
till entirely exhausted he was oompelied we £9) thickness of an inch yet those leaves ave perfect | 
on shore, "" hy state bordering on weenie or without holes—so that one of them laid upon 
i, Bi Es lower en ome iy svn igi spore 

; ise aha et ~ |ofsolid gold. They aresothin, that if formed 
was discovered fastened in between the seats, jinto a book, 1560 would occupy the space of a 
but lifeless and benumbed by her long sub- | jaar of common paper, and ap octavo yolume of 
mersion. Her recovery, which was almost lan inch thick, would have as many pages as 
unboped for, seemed imiraculons, and it Was | ie books of a well stocked ordinary library of 
long before they dared to inform her of the | fifteen hundred volumes, with four lundred pa- 
dreadful extent of her loss. Her husband was |ges in each. Still thinner than this, is the coat- 
obliged to dissembic and stifle his agony in ker | ine of gold upon silver wire of what is called 
presence, but in private it ucarly overpowered | scig Jace, and we are not sure that such coat- 
his reason. They shortly after this dreadful | 49 is not only one atom thick. Platiaum and | 
erent, proceeded to Quebec. The bodies of| .ijvercan be drawn intoa wire much finer than 
the children were found, brought to town, and la human hair. A grain of blue vitriol, or | 
buried. One of the servant women escaped, jcarmine, will tinge a gallon of water so that in | 
the others never rose. — levery drop the color may be perccived. A| 

Soon after passing this melancholy spot, we | 5 


| é : | 
ae o lar Dart neces ik to anil | grain of musk will scent a room for twenty | 
ge Pasi 28s UOeer Ty ‘\years, and will have lost little of its weight. | 


oes vying, and a band of music ns |The carrion crow smells its food many miles | 
elightfully, ere was aincrry party om boar , : mn . d fe j 

——. + seaageneil ee a off. A burning ta:er uncovered for a single | 
and Site A ** Vinstant, during which it does noi lose one thou- | 


vapors saluted us with Yankee Doodle | andih part of a grain, would fill with light a | 


Ac saniis bef, pied "The och, Me clear! there of four miles in. diameter, so as to be | 
iy atch M ve pate his espa visit!e in every part of it. ‘The thread of the | 
im whic oore composed, or rather imitated | sii; worm is so small that many of them are 


pod the French, his beautiful Canadian boat |, jteq together to form our finest sewing 


| thread, that of the spider is smaller still, for 2 
jdrachms of it by weight, would reach from 
on 3 ’ : |I.ondon to Edinburgh, or four hundred miles. 
We'll sing at St. Ann's our parting hymn; | {n the milt of a codfish, or in water in which 
Row, brothers, row—the stream runs fast, | certain vegetables have been infused, the mi- 
The rapids are near, and the day light past.’ |erorcope discovers animalcules of which many 
” | thousands together do not equal in bulk a grain 
ight had now closed around us, and for|of sand; and yet nature with a singular prodi- 
two or three hours we tmaie so little progress, |gality bas supplied many of these with organs: 
that we began to fear we should be obliged to|as complex as those of the whale or clephant; 
remain: on board all night. We wished to be |and their bodies consist of the same substance, | 
put ashore at Point St. Clair, but the captain |or atoms, as that of man himself. Ina single 
said the shoals were dangerous, and he did net | pound of such matter there are more living | 
like to venture. We were soon however re-| creatures (han of human beings on the globe. 
lieved from our apprehensions, as the wind | What a scene has the microscope opened to 
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* Soon as the woods on shore look cim, 
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again rose, and a stiff breeze wafted us swiftly | the admiration of the philosophic inquirer! Wa | 


onward. It was a bright starlight night; not a|ter; mercury, sulphur, or in general any sub- 
cloud was visible on the stainless azure ebore |stance, when sufficiently heated, rises as invis- 
us, and the dancing waves beneath sparkled | ible vapour or gas, that is, it is reduecd to the 
with the reflected glories of the heavens. |acriform state.—-Great heat therefore, would 
Lights were seen along the shore, and now and|cause the whole of the material universe to 
then showed us a email village or solitary cot-|disappear. and the most solid bodies to become 
tage in the midst of surrounding gloom. Judge|as invisible and as impalpable as the air we 
Macdonald sang several Highland songs ip|we breathe. Few have contemplated an anni- 
Gaelic. His voice was rich and well modu- |hilation of the world more complete than this. 
lated, and there was a wild sweetness in the 
airs that well accorded with the time and 
place. 

The captain and mate held repeated consul- 
tations respecting the situation of La Chine. 
We found they hat! entirely mistaken it, and 

re were some on board who thought we had 
pasted it. Poor M , whose head still continued 
to ache, fancied we were approaching the La 

tapids, and even declared she could hear 





THE RED FISHERMAN. 


“Oh flesh, flesh. how art thou fishified!”” 
Romeo and Juliet 


The abbot arose, and closed his book, 
And donned his sandal shoen, 
Aad wandered forth alone, to look 





| 








Upon the summer moon: 
A starlight sky was-o’er his head, 
A quiet breeze around; 
And the flowers a thrilling fragrance shed, 
And the waves a soothing sound: 
It was not an hour, nor a scene, for aught 
But love and calm delight; 
Yet the holy man had a cloud of thought 
On his wrickied brow that night. 
He gazed 07 the river that gurgled by, 
Gut he thought not of the reeds; 
Ile clasped his gilded rosary, 
But he did not tell the beads: 
Ifhe looked to the Heaven ’twas not to invoke 
The spirit that dwelleth there; 
If he opened his lips, the words they spoke 
Had never the tone of prayer. 
A pious Priest might the Abbot seem, 
He had swayed the crosier well; 
But what was the theme of the Abbot’s 
dream, 
The Abbot were loth to tell. 
Companionless, for a mile or more, 
Tle traced the windings of the shore.— 
Oh, beauteous is that river still, 
As it winds by many a sloping hill, 
And many a dim o’er-arching grove, 
And many flat and sunny cove, 
Aod terraced lawns, whose bright arcades 
The honey suckle sweetly shades, 
Aud rocks; whose very crags seem bowers, 
So gay they are with grass ard flowers, 
Butthe Abbot was thinking of scenery, 
About as much, in sooth, 
As a lover thinks of constancy, 
Or an advocate ef truth, 
He did not mark low the skies in wrath 
Grew dark above his head; 
He did not mark how the mossy path 
Grew damp beneath his tread; 
And nearer be came, and still more near, 
To a pool, in whose recess, 
The water had slept for many a year; 
Unchanged, and motionless; 
From the river stream it spread away, 
The space of half a rood; 
The surface had the hue of clay, 
And the sceut of human blood; 
The trees and the herbs that around it grew, 
Were venomous and foul; 
And the birds that through the bushes flew, 
Were the vulture and the owl; 
Tie water was as dark and rank 
As ever a company pumped; 
And the perch that was netted and laid on 
the bank, 
Grew rotten while it jumped: 
And bold was who he thither came, 
At midnight, man or boy; 
For the place was cursed withanevil name, 
And that name was ‘The Devil’s Decoy!” 
The Abbot was weary as Abbot could be, 
And he sate downto rest on the stump ofa 
tree; 
When snddenly rose a dismal tone, 
Was it asong, or was it a moan? 
Ob, ho! Oh, ho! 
‘“ Above,—below?— 
Lightly and brightly they glide and go: 
“The hungry and keen to the top are leaping, 
“The lazy and fat in the depths are sleeping; 
“Fishing is fine when the pool is muddy, 
“Broiling is rich when the coals are ruddy ¢” 
Jn a monstrous fright, by the murky light, 
He looked to the left, and be looked the 
right, 
And what was the vision close before him, 
That flung such a sudden stupor o'er bim? 
Twas the sight to make his Lair uprise, 
And the life-bloed colder run: 
The startled priest stinck both his thighs, 
And the Abbey clock struck one! 
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All alone, by the side of the pool, 

A tall. man sate ona three-legged stool, 
Kicking his heels on the dewy sod, 

And putting in order bis reel and rod 

Red were the rags his shoulders wore, 

And a high red cap on his head he bore 

His arms and legs were long and bare; 

And two or three locks of long red hair 
Were tossing about his scraggy neck, 

Like a tattered flag v’er a splitting wreck. 
It might be time, or it might be trouble, 
Had bent that stout back nearly double; 
Sunk in their deep and hollow sockets 

That blazing couple of Congreve rockets; 
And shrunk and shrivelled that tawny skin, 
Till it hardly covered thehones within, 

The line the Abbot saw him throw, 

Had been fashioned and formed long ages ago; 
And the hands that worked his foreign vest, 
Long ages ago had gone to their rest: 

You would have said, as you looked on them, 


The Mayor of St Edmond’s Bury! 

There was turniog of keys & creaking of locks 
As he took forth a bait from his iron box. 

it was a bundle of beautiful things, 

A peacock’s tail, and a butterfly’s wings, 

A scarlet slipper, an auburn curl, 

A mantle of sili, and a bracelet of pearl, 
And a packet of letters, from whose sweei fold 
Such a stream of delicate odours rolted, 

That the Abbot fell on his face, and fainted, 
And deemed his spirit half way sainted. 


Sounds seemed dropping from the skies, 
Stifled whispers, smothered sighs, 

And the breath of vernal gales, 

And the voice of nightingales: 

But the nightingales were mute, 
Envious, when an unseen lute 

Shaped the music of its chords, 

Into passion’s thrilling words. 


He had fished in the flood with Ham and Shem!) “Smile, lady. smile!-—I will not set, 


There was turning of keys, & creaking of locks, 


As ke took forth a bait from his iron box. 
Minnow or gentle, wormor fly,— 

it semed not such to the Abbot’s eye: 
Gaily it glitter’d with jewel and gem, 
And its shape was the shape of adiadem, 
It was fastened a gleaming hook about, 
By achain within, and a chain without; 
The Fisherman gave ita kick and a spin, 
And the water fizzed as it tumbled ia! 
From the bowels of the earth, 

Strange and varied sounds had birth; 
Now the battle’s bursting peal, 

Neigh of steed, and clang of steel; 

Now an old man’s hollow groan 

Echoed from the dungeon stone; 

Now a weak and wailing cry 

Ofa stripling’s agony! 


Cold by this was the midnight air; 
But the Abbot's blood ran colder, 

When he saw a gasping knight lie there, 

With a gash beneath his clotted hair, 
And a lump upon his shoulder. 

And the loyal churchman strove in vain, 
To mutter a Pater Noster; 

For he who writhed in mortal pain, 

Was camiped that nighton Bosworth plain 
The cruel duke of Glo’ster! 


There was turning of keys,& creaking of locks, 
As he took forth a bait from his iron box. 

It was a haunch of princely size, 

Filling with with fragrance earth and skies. 
The corpulent Abbot knew full well, 

The swelling form, and steaming smell; 

Never a tnonk that wore a hood 

Could better have guessed the very wood, 
Where the noble hart stood at bay, 

Weary and wounded, at close of day. 


Sounded then the noisy glee, 

Of a revelling company; 

Sprightly story, wicked jest, 

Rated servant, greeted guest, 

Flow of wine, and flight of cork, 

Stroke of knife, and thrust of fork: 

But, where’er the board was spread, 

Grace, | ween, was never said! 

Pulling and tugging the Fisherman sate; 
And the Priest was ready to vomit, 

When be hauled out a gentleman, fine and fat, 

With a belly as big as a brimming vat 
And a nose as red as a comet. 

«* A capital stew,” the Fisherman said, 
** With cismamon and sherry!” 

And the Abbot turned away his head, 

For his brother was lying before him dead, 


*¢ Upoa my brow the coronet, 

is¢ Till thou wilt gather roses white, 

“ To wear around its gems of light. 

«¢ Smile, lady, smile!—lI will not see 

“ Rivers and Hastings bend the knee 

« Till those bewitching lips of thine, 

‘¢ Will bid me rise in bliss from mine. 

«“ Smile, lady, smile!—for who would win 
« A loveless throne through guilt and sin? 
*¢ Or who would reign o’er vale and hill, 
“© 1f womaa’s heart were rebel still?” 


One jerk, and there a lady lay, 
A lady wonderous fair; 

But the rose of her lip had faded away 

And her cheek was as white and cold as clay, 
And tora was her raven hair. 

“ Ah ha!” said the Fisher, in merry guise, 
“ Her gallant was booked before ;’’— 

And the Abbot heav’d some piteous sighs, 

For he oft had bless’d those deep blue eyes, 
The eyes of Mistress Shore! 


There was turning of keys, & creaking of locks 
As he took forth a bait from his iron box 
Many the cunning sportsman tried, 

Many be flung with a frown aside; 

A minstel’s harp, and a miser’s chest, 

A hermit’s cowl, and a baron’s crest, 

Jewels of lustre, robes of price, 

Tomes of heresy, lnaded dice, 

And golden cups of the brightest wine 

Twat ever was pressed from the Burgundy vine. 
There was a perfume ofsulphur and nitre 

As he came at last to a bishop’s mitre! 

From ton to toe, the Abbot shook, 

Asthe fisherman armed his golden hook; 

And awfully were his features wrought 

By some dark dream, or wakened thought. 
Look how the fearful felon gazes 

On the scaffold his country’s vengeance raises, 
When the lips are cracked, & the jaws are dry 
With the thirst which only in death shall die: 
Mark the mariner’s frenzied frown, 

4s the swaling wherry settles down, 

When peril has numbed the sense and will, 
Though the hand & the foot may struggle still. 
Wilder far was the Abbot’s glance, 

Deeper far was the Abbct’s trance: 

Fixed as aimonument, still as air; 

He bent no knee, ani breathed no prayer; 
But he signed,—he knew aot why or how,— 
The sign of the cross on his clammy brow. 


There was turning of keys & creaking of locks 
As he stalked away with his iron box. 
“Oh bo! Oh bo! 
* The cock doth crow; 
“ Its time for the fisher to rise and go. 














ome ey 
‘air luck to the Abbot, fair luck to the shrine! 
‘He hath knawed in twain my choicest ling 
Let him swiin to the north, let him to the 
south,— ? 
‘The Abbot will carry my hook in his mouth!” 
The Abbot bad preaced many years, 
With as clear articulation 
As ever was heard in the house of peers, 
Against emancipation: 
His words had made battallions quake, 
Had roused the zeal of martyrs; 
Had kept the court an hour awake, 
And the king himself three-quarters: 
But ever from that hour, ’tis said, 
He stammered and he stuttered, 
As if an axe went through his head, 
With every word he uttered. 
He stuttered o’er blessing. he stuttered o’er ban 
He stuitered, drunk or dry, 
And none but he and the Fisherman 
Could tell the reason why!-~ 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Carey, Lea and Carey, have just published 
the Fair Maid of Perth, or 2d series of Chroni- 
cles of the Canongate, by the author of Wa- 
verly—in the first series of Canongate Chroni- 
cles we thought Sir Walter had failed in ren- 
dering them so interesting as many of their 
predecessors, but from a hasty glance over the 
present volumes think they will prove anac- 
ceptable treat to the lovers of light reading 
during the present warm weather, when the 
mind feels indisposed to engage in abstruse 
studies. We know of no author who has writ- 
ten so inuch, and written so well as Sir Walter 
Scott, and have no doubt when death has re 
moved him a century or two, his merits will be 
far more highly appreciated than they are at 
present—except in the particular of encour- 
aging a martial spirit, which some religious 
ininded people disapprove, we think he kas 
written little that any would wish bad not been 
published—and holding as we do, the opinion 
that reading works which are not of an immo- 
ral character, improves the mind, and élevates 
us in the character of rational beings, the au- 
thor of the work before us has conferred great 
benefits on the present age. In a mechanical 
point of view, he has given employment to 
thousands in multiplying the products of bis 
brain. 

We have also been much pleased with the 
reception of a copy of the Legendary which 
has just issued from the press of S.G.Good rich 
of Boston, it is edited by N. P. Willisa gentle 
man of fine taste, who has contributed several 
pieces in prose and poetry; the remainder of 
the volume which consists wholly of original 
pieces by native Americans. Our present 
number is enriched with the journal of an ex- 
cursion from Montreal to St. Andrews, by the 
“author of a Canadian Legend.” Also a Son- 
net by II. Pickering. These pieces we do not 
give as the best the volume contains, but shall 
ina future number indulge ourselves with fur- 
ther extracts, in the meanwhile we can recom- 
mend the work as conferring no slight credit 
on the state of the arts as respects its mecbant- 
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cal execution, and to the literary talent of the 
country, which wants only liberal encourage- 
ment to enable us to compete successfully with 
our transatlantic brethren—as this is intended 
only a8 @ precursor of other volumes, we sin- 
cerely hope the enterprising publisher will meet 
vith that patronage which his work so well 
merits. 





TOREADERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

cp Mr. Thomas A. Williams, publisher of | 
the Merchants Telegraph, New York, has 
kindly consented to act as Agent for the Sou- 
venir in New York. Subscribers who wish 





to continue the work will please inform him and of the war, and to indemnify his subjects for all | 


state whether they wish to be served by a| 
carrier, or through the post office. 

We have no idea that the poetry entitled a 
fragment, which graces our poetieal columns, | 
is'a faultless production, yet it is far superior | 
te'much that is published. Although sent us| 
under a fictitious name, yet we learn it is from | 
the pen of the gentleman who so creditably 
edits the Legendary.—It would give us great 
pleasure if he would favour us occasionally 
with other effusions. 

* Rubi,” has a place in our columns, and a 
reservation in a future number. 

“P. next week. “KR. K.” bas again been 
reluctant!y postponed, it shall also appear next 
week. . 

We are indebted to the politeness of Mr. 
Watson of this city for the loan ofa print of the 
London Fashions tor June, and shall hasten it 
through the hands of the engraver as soon as 


possible. 


ITEMS OF NEWS. 

‘ Important from Europe.—By the ship Gre- 
cian, Capt. Williains, which arrived last night 
from Liverpool,— advices from that place to 
the 15th of May inclusive, have been recieved 
at Merchants Hail. The most impotant in- 
teligence obtained by this is that of tie 
Declaration of War by Rusia against Turkey. 
the proclamation of hostiliities which the Em- 
peror Nicholas declares shall not cease, until 
he has obtainad certain results specified in the 
in the body of the document—to which the 
reader is refered. 

It is confidently stated that the Russians 
will march straight way upon the Turkish cap- 
ital, and that while they were crossing the 
Dunube, their fleet would land 10,000 men 
at Burgas. Thejcampaign will be brief, but 
eventful. The grievances enumerated by 
Nicholas, cannot prodably according to modern 
usage, be ajusted without conquest and blood- 
shed. He complains of treaties violated, of com 
merce obstructed, and of connivances with a 
nighbouting nation—the common arguments 
of Kings who seek for reasons to justily open 
warfare upon weaker powes, where accessions 
of wealth or teritory are looked upon as cer- 
tainconsequences. Weare yet to learn how 
may affect the sovereigns of Europe generaly. 
Its effect on the Brittish funds is said to have 
been fuily anticipate—the news causing scarce- 
A, any change in the price of Stocks. 

Passage of the Pruth. 


Wirroensrein’s ariny has crossed the Pruth 


and is rappidly marching southward. The na- 
val armament Sebastopol cooperates on the 
, and the division of Paskovitch is ad- 


Vancing through Aamenia and Anarolia, to hem 


in the Sultan on the side of Asia. 


Manifesto and declaration of Russia against 


Turkey. 


These important state papers have at last 
Given to the world in due form the Mani- 


festo sets forth in sad array the grievances and 
insults which patient and long suffering Russia 
has received at the hands of Turkey; violated 
treaties, illegal conduct, commercial injuries, 
and general faithlessness for sixteen years, 
form the burden of the song. Then comes the 
Declaration, in which all these crimes are re- 
capitualated, with a few additions and amend- 
ments, and a few compliments to the mild en- 
durance of the Russian Czar, his love of peace 
and his indisposition to conquest. Then de- 


by deputy, discharged the office to the high 
satisfactien of the inhabitants; and the ap- 
pointment of Miss Catherine Newton, as con- 
stable for the ensuing year, was last week, 
luiy confirmed by the Court and Jury at the 
Solford leet.— Manchester Herald. 








HAPPINESS. 


Can gold calm passion, or make reason shine? 
Can we dig peace or wisdom from the mine! 





clares War against J'urkey aud states the ob- 
jects as follows. 
** To compel Turkey to pay all the expenses 


the losses they have sustaived. 
To enforce the due and effectual observance 
of those Treatise which Turkey has violated. 


To secure the inviolable liberty of the Black | 


sea, and the free navigation of the Bosphorus. 
Ie declares that he has not those ambitious 
designs which the Turkish Manifesto has im- 
puted to him—that he has already countries, 
and nations, and cares enough—that, though 
he is at war for reasons independent of the 
Treaty of the 6th of July, he will not depart 
from the stipulation of it, which he will fulfil in 
concert with his Allies.” 
“ Russia now placed in a situation in which 
her honor and her interests will not suffer her 
any longer to remain, DECLARES WAR| 


ae . > rj poret.i . ° : . : 
against the Ottoman Porte, not without regret.) -) long time as if nothing ailed him. At first 


his head was a litle affected, but that soon 
; : | went off, while the benefit which he had expe- 
will accompany it : 

sufficiently indicate the object of it. 
on by Turkey, it will impose upon it the Bur- 
den of making good all the expenses caused by 
it, and the losses sustained by the subjects o: 
his Imperial Majesty. Undertaken for the 
purpose of enforcing the Treaties which the 
Poite considers no longer existing. it will aim 
at securing their observance and efficacy.” 

The London Morning Herald of 15th May, 
received at New York by the Pacific, contains 
the following intelligence from France—the 
aspect of which looks somewhat like co-opera- 
tion with Russia. 

We have just received by express the Mo 
niteur of Tuesday, and the Evening Journals 
of the same day; but at this late hour can only 
give an outiine of their contents. 

The Moniteur contains a Royal Ordinance 
for the levy of 60,000 men of this class of 1827. 

In the Chamber of Deputies on the 13th, 
there was a very interesting debate on the 
Loan of eighty millions, on which the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs made a speech showing the 
necessity of this measure. 

M. Bignon opposed the loan, which he con- 
sidered unnecessary. Ile considered the no 
tions that Turkey was in danger of being over- 
thrown by Russia as exaggerated. 

The Minister of Marine, in reply, declared 
that France was not directed, as had been in- 
sinuated, by any influence coming from the 
banks of the Thames or of the Neva; ‘ but,” 
said he, ‘* Europe is not at peace; it was there- 
fore our duty to enable France to appear in 
the attilude which becomes it, if it is to inter- 
fere in the struggle.’? The discussion was not 
terminated. 








the towoship of Ormsten, being persuaded of 
the superiority of the ** petticoat furm of govern- 
ment” to all others, have, for two successive 
years, made use of a female constable, as a 
“terror to evil doers” within the bounds of 
the township. Last year, the lot fell upon 
Miss Clementiva Trafford, who, in person, or 





aiter having, however, for sixteen years teugeth | 
er neglected nothing to spare it the evils which | 
The causes of this war| 
Brought | 


Petlicont Government.—The good people of 


Wisdom to gold prefer, for ’tis much less 

To make our fortune than onr happiness. 
{That happiness which great ones often see, 

| With rage and wonder ina low degree, 

| Themselves unblest— The poor are only poor; 
|For what are they who droop amid their store? 
| Nothing is meaner than a wretch of state; 
; The bappy only are the truly great. 





| Singular effect of Lightning. — The ship 
|New York, on a late voyage from New York 
jto London, encountered a severe storm of 
| thunder and lightniog.—There was a passenger 
}on board, very eld and very corpulent, whose 
| legs were so paralyzed, that for three years he 
{had not walked half a mile, and who since his 
| embarkation, had not been able even to stand. 
| After the discharge of the lightning, which pas- 

sed close to the place where this poor cripple 


was lying, every body was astonished to see 


| him rise pace up and down the deck, and waik 


| rienced in his linbs remained. He continued to 
nse them freely during thé passage, and on the 
| irrival of the ship in port, be walked with ease 
|to the piace of his residence. 

London Mechanic’s Magazine. 








Nothing but truth before the face; nothing 
bit good behind the back. 








HYDIENEAL 
Come haste to Hymen’s shrine, 
Pure Loves fond pledges breathe 
With faith and hope entwine 
Loves bright unfading wreath.— Old Pla . 


On the 19th inst. by Elder Frederick Plum- 
mer, Mr Owen Owens. to Miss Jane Briggs. 

Thursday evening, the 19th inst. by the Rev. 
Dr. Hurley, Mr. Edward L. Gallagher, to Miss 
Eleonora A. Duff, all of this city. 

On the 12th inst. at Friends’ Meeting-house 
on Mulberry street, Joseph P. Smith, to Mary 
Emlen Cresson, daughter of the late Caleb 
Cresson, all of this city. 





OBITUARY. 
In this misjudging world, they picture death 
A fearful tyrant: —OQ believe it not! 
It is an angel, beautiful as light, 
That watches o’er the sorrowing spirit here— 
And when its wgary pilgrimage is done, 
Unbars the heavy gates of everlasting life, 
And vanishes forever! 


On Saturday morning after a lingering ill- 
ness, Mr Jesse Feugres printer, aged 25 years. 

On monday the 2ist ult. at Bacup in the 
Forest of Rosendale, in the 96th year of bis 
age Richard Lord, commonty called Dick 0’ 
Matts. He was never known to be tipsey drtir 
spirits, or quarrel, in bis life, and he was never 
twenty miles from the place of bis birth. He 
read the bible without spectacles the day before 
his death. He was father, grandfather, great- 
grandfather, great great-grandfather, & gueats 
great-great-grandfather, to one hundred and 
twenty children, all of whom are living, and 
most of whom attended the funeral, 
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jFett like the sadw—then melted. 








FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR, 
A FRAGMENT. 
There is a fragment in my memory 
Of an Athenian story. I have lost 
Its origin, but like a scholar’s dream, 
°Tis link’d with classic images, and brings 
My old, familiar feelings back to me. 
I am but now from schools, yet early lore 
Is like a past remember’d, and the home 
Of polished Alcibiades is drawn 
As with the freshest pencil of my thought. 
Temples rise up and stately pillars throw 
Deep shadows upon marble, and the dust 
Shews an imprinted sandal on the floor, 
And the lithe Grecian with his mantle cast 
About him gracefully, goes by. 1 feel 
As I were there—’tis done so vividly. 
T could describe you Lais, with her clear 
Transparent forehea:!, bathing her red lip, 
That cleft, voluptuous lip, with eloquence, 
As if the rich blood melted into sound— 
Lais—reclining on her couch by stream 
Or marble fountain, circled by the flower 
Of the Athenian youth, and ravishing 
Her aobics and her grey philosophers 
With the rich, startling * ner thought— 
Lais—the proud, ‘« icautiful, and yet 
Most erring Lais—deringly unzoa’d 
To all that is delirious in joy, 
Or tempting te an unreined intellect. 
Tcould paint Epicurus as he leant 
Upon a pedestal and watch‘d ihe ears 
Of juvenile disciples, teaching ‘* life,” 
And Socrates—but come to me some eve 
Aud we’ll discuss the grey-beard. I must tell 
The tale I spoke of. 
* Hylas!” said a voice 
That from the shore of the Lissus came 
Tn a low under tone—* dear ciylas, now, 
Shall 1 come wander with you?” It was eve 
As from the grove of Academus stole 
A noble youth of Athens. Softly crept 
The river in the twilight, and he came 
To siray upon its border,*and forget 
The mezes of a dark philosophy 
In gentler musings. ‘* ilylas!’’—and he woke 
From his light reverie, and sprang to meet 
A girl that from the alders glided out 
And clasp’d her to her bosom. =“ Eilida! 
My darling Eilida!” he said, “ to come 
So fearlessly to meet me!" and he kiss’d 
Her furebead with a long and passionate kiss, 
Like onc demented, and with murmurs low 
Geatly releasing her, along the shore 
They loiter’d in love's proper idleness. 
Could I but paint her now! 'Tis only told 
In the old tale that she was very fair; 
But I have seen her often in my dream, 
And so- I'll try 2 portrait. Weli—her foot 
Was not invisivle; perhaps would crash 
A violet; but you long'd to take it up 
And press it, it was such sweet symmetry. 
Her motion was a dreaminess; a glide 





Of someihiag airily, as if her foot 

Poetry 
May, scarce express her figure. It was shap’d 
As ithe wind had stolen in and out 

|And made it, and her every motion seem’d 


fh, | Like yielding to the graceful wind again. 
| Her neck would craze old Phidias. 


It was f ull 
And rounded out like fruit; but you would think 
| The shadows had forgot to follow if, 
It stole about so imperceptibly. 
| And then her head set on it so—like one 
| Fat had a top for palaces, and yet 
| ts modesty was beautiful to sec. 
| Her eyes were darkly shaded, and as deep 
{ As wells; aad ber delicious Jip was like 
A rose leaf thet is pouted with the clew. 
| She was a being to bewilder thought, 
| And leave her image in your memory 
!To come to you in musings. I have lov’d 
A lady for resembling her ere now. 
| Ab! that a tale so laughingly begun, 
} Must end so sadly! Poor young Kilida! 
So gentle and so true, and after all 
| But a poor captive girl! she had no right 
| To love him, for she served him as a slave 
In his proud father’s household. He had won 
| Her timid heart by kindness; and she gave 
| Her innocent sflections with a truth 
| That Lopnd ber life up with them. They had met 
Secretly now—but she had been betray’d,— 
And the next eve be waited her in vain 
| By the same gliding river, 
| It were long 
| To tell you all the stery: how he grew 
| Moody, and sick, and frantic: how he stole 
| With the strange sleight of madness from his home 
| And fonnd ker, and how coolingly the bars 
| Of a low window laid upor his brow 
| As he gazed in, and made him rational. 
| But thus the tale concluded:— 
Hylas droop'd 
| His head upon the window, for his strength 
| Sunk as his inadness left him. With his hand 
| Clasp’d through the bars in Eilida’s, Le sunk , 
| Into exhausted rest, and when her voice 
| Broke on his ear at length, he minded not 
| That its soft tone was singularly deep. 
He knew that ii was melody—that life 
Might under it ebb peacefully away — 
| But for its meaning, save that it had come 
| From an untainted fountain, he had not 
The energy to comprehend a thought. 
Suddenly to sensation he awoke, 
| And the soft fingers parted. He was blind 
| With a bewildering dizziness: A voice 
| Was audible, and ashe press’d his hand 
Upon his brow distractedly, he caught 
| A breathing that was iike a faint farewell--— 
| And a short sigh,---and Lilida was dead— 


[A martyr to ber high devotedness. - PAUL. 


destroyed by fire on the evening of le 26th 
ultimo. 

‘ The Oak has fatlen”—Thalia weeps 
And silent here Melpomene sleeps; 

Call not on them to wake, or rise, 

Behold their temple sm: ula’ring lies: 

Its walls like some old r in stand, 

Which long have felt Tinie’s ruthless band; 
Slow crumbling into drear decay, 

As loth to own its sovereign sway. 

But ab, uot that the hand of Time. 





On viewing tHe ruins of the Bowery Theatre, 





It fell ere it had reached its prime: 
The sua weot down, and left it there, 
All glorious in its beauty—fair 

Aud stately,—and its votaries scen, 
Ready their duties to begin: 

But ere the night had gathered round, 
Its lordly dome had kissed the ground, 
The fiery element passed oer, 

Aad now! their Temple's seen no more. 





RUBIL 
New York May 2Sth 1828. 


INHUMED VILLAGES. 


By an irruption of waters, near Dort, in the 16% 
century, nearly 100,000 peopie perished. 


Sail on! Sail on, fleet bark! 

I would wot linger here.—t see the domes 

| Of other days far ‘neath the billows dark, 
| Tis awful thus to pause o’er thusc deserted homes, 
| 
! 


Roof after roof are there, 
Cumbering the regions of the voiceless dead, 
Round their fallen domes hath seaweed 
| thrown ifs snare, 
' Aud Qcean’s reptiles in (heir chambers bred. 


| Alas! ye rear’d in vain 

| Your patient bulwarks "gainst the usurping ware, 
| Unlappy men,—who little deem’d the plaig 
| Where Ganc’d the village throng, should prove their 
} watery grave. 

| 

| Amid her cottage toil 

Down went the matron at her household fire, 
The insatiate main exulting v’er the spoil, 

| Swept from the hearth of many a careful sire. 


| Young hearts are slumbering low 

| In yon dark Led, which freshly swelled to hesr 
From the sweet carellou’s wild music flow, 

| Touching in its deep source the rapturc-speaking tear, 


Why dost thou tossing sea! 
Thus coldly mock them in thy scornful play? 
| Be still !—the resurrection morn shall be 
Their harvest,—when thou, ty:ant, shrink’st away. 
/ 
Speed on!—Speed on, light bark!— 
Tis mouruful here to siay.—The false deep 












; moans, 
Hence!—lest it chain thee in its prises 
| dark,— 

| And with thy white sails shroud its charnel-house of 
| bones.—ki.---Con. Obs. 


SONNET. 
By H. Pickering. 

The sun went calmly to his rest, but threw 
Upon the purple clouds, as he declined, 
His golden mantle. All he left behind 

| Was beautiful and gorgeous; yet the view 

| Of the pure sapphire sky above, most drew 

And fixed my ravished eye; and to my mind, 
| Nocolours in the sunset clouds combined, 
| Could, like the exquisite cerulean hue 

| Of that bright heaven, so melt and fire the soul. 

| Thou mightst bave fancied, hadst thou gazed 

! 


there, 
| That thou hadst reached the long desired goal 
- | Of the blest spirits from our carth—so fair, 
And so serenely soft above my head, 

Seemed then that heavenly pavilion spread. 


- 
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